menu! choir* and to secure origi¬ 
nal* or replicas for most of the major 
Renaissance instruments. Among 
the rare instruments that are now 
to be heard in their proper context 
at Pro Musica's concerts arc the 
rebec (the medieval fiddle), the 
psaltery (King David’s instrument 
in many medieval illustrations of 
the Old Testament), hand bells 
and percussion, the little medieval 
harp, the one-keyed flute, and— 
most remarkable oi all—the porta¬ 
tive organ, so small that the player 
can hold it on his lap. The organ 
was made to Greenberg’s order by 
Josef Mertin ol Vienna and is a du¬ 
plicate of an instrument in a Van 
Eyck painting. (Flemish painting, 
with its meticulous detail, is a major 
.source* of information about instru¬ 
ments that have otherwise disap¬ 
peared.) 
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Security Council document entitled 
N.S.C. 68. This policy was approved 
in principle by President Truman 
iii^Ajyril of that year. The detailed 
programs to support the ncv% polic\ 
were being developed when the at¬ 
tack on South Korea took place in 
June. 1950. The Korean War was 
a limited war fought for limited 
objectives un der the cover of a ra p- 
i dly developing nuclear capabili ty 

f or general w ar, in a manner gener¬ 

ally conforming to the policy laid 
dow.. :n N.S.C. 68 

Secretary Dulles’s massive-retalia¬ 
tion statement did not announce 
a new doctrine but a return to a 


out every year to a wider audience, 
and it is now more than possible 
that eventually its members will 
be able to devote their full-time 
professional attention to early 
music. 

The importance of this accom¬ 
plishment cannot be overstated. If 
Pro Music a establishes itself as a 
permanent institution in American 
musical life, our conservatories, 
which are nothing if not practical, 
wall begin to give early music the at¬ 
tention it merits—not as a curiosity 
but as a major and immensely va¬ 
ried utterance of the human spirit. 
The rest will take care of itself: 
There never was anything wrong 
with early music that professional 
performances couldn’t cure. 


the military support for United 
States policy rested on a capability 
for atomic retaliation and upon 
little else. The budget ceiling o( 
SI3 to $14 billion permitted little in 
the way of conventional forces. 


pre-1950 doctrine. It was not a step 
forw^u^fTT^w^ a step backward—a 
step back dictated not bv new stra 
considerations but bv dome* 


tegic 


tic political and budgei.n v cornu 1 
erations. Ever since, the rationale 
our military-political doctrine 


of 


mjt when, in the fall ol 1949, the 
Chinese mainland had been 
captured by the Communists and 
the Russians had tested their first 
atomic bomb, it became evident to 
those who dealt with military-po¬ 
litical polity matters in Washington 
that both our past military-political 
doctrine and the concrete efforts 
we were making in support of that 
doctrine were grossly inadequate. 
Faced with the imminent loss of our 


has been a shambles of inconsisten-1 
cies. inadequacies, ant| reappraisal* i 


Henry A. Kissinger, director »>l 


atomic monopoly, we would need to 


group studying the effects of not leal 
power on foreign policy for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, has 
now published, as a result of these 
studies, a book entitled Nucleai 
.uipons and Foreig/i Policy . In 
436 . . c.; he has a field day 

with these inconsistencies, inade¬ 
quacies, and reappraisals. He does 
not, however, concentrate his attack 
on Mr. Dulles and those other 
members of the present administra 
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(ion (*ui.h as Wilson, Quarles, and 
\iv hi) who still occasionally give 
T to the m assive-retali ation doc- 
•w He includes in his target for 
• t all our political leaders of 
*. parties, all our senior military 

• ers, whether Army or Air Force 
- serais or Navy admirals, and the 

• tding senators and congressmen 
n 0 deal with military policy and 

impropriations. In essence what he 

• ttacks is the over-all approach of 
the United States as a nation to in¬ 
ternational politics and military 
strategy. 

The First Blow 

I find the picture that Kissinger 
presents oversimplified and over¬ 
drawn. It gives inadequate allow¬ 
ance both to the rich and varied 
development of the nation's politi¬ 
cal thinking and strategic ideas in 
responv to the rapid evolution of 
this country’s position in the world 
and to the very real difficulties that 
its t>»!icy has had to face. Kissinger 
. <*s the impression that with one 

adequate doctrine all would have 
been much easier. He seems to im¬ 
ply that such a doctrine would hav e 
called either for a p reventive big 
war or for a series of 1 irtie offensive 
wais during The period ol oTTr 

a to: tilt monopoly . He suggests that 
oui doctrine made it impossible to 
conceive of such a strateg y. These 
things were a ll conceived of . They 
were r e jet te d lor what seemed to me, 
and still seem to me. very good and 
sufficient reason, i he only people 

whose doctrinal and strategic ideas 
are referred to with approval by Kis¬ 
singer are Lenin, Stahn. Mao, Hitler, 
and Na]X)leon—though I do not 
mean to suggest that he endorsesjdl 
their views. Doctrine appropriate 
to a re volutionary dictator may be 
intellectually stimulating and we 
may in fact have much to learn 
from it. But the basis of our pur- 
i pose, our situation, and our task 
as a nation are so different from those 
' of the revolutionary dictators as to 
Kuggest that we leerv of adopting 
I coo much of their point of view 
{for ourselves* 

Many of the points, however, 
that Kissinger develops against the 
positions of absolute peace or of 
absolute war are well developed 
and at times brilliantly put. Much 
cf what he says needs saying, and 


needs to be icpe.ited again and 
again. 

The book is hard to read. My 
first impression was that this was 
due to the time pressure undei 
which the bool. was written and 
was largely a matin of style. On 
going over it a second time, I have 
the impression t’ at the difficulty is 
more deep-seated. 1 hete are sev¬ 
eral hundred passers in which 
either the facts or the logic seem 
doubtful, or at least undear. 

At one poin foi instance, he 
says that the bl t and heat effects 
of weapons im ease only by the 
cube root of ti . ir stcppcd-up ex¬ 
plosive power, and that the blast 
effect of the t ; r.iy-kiloton bomb 
exploded over ii osiiima was only 
ten times great: than a twenty-ton 
TNT block b u" r The applicable 
rule of thumb the square of the 
cube root, and : More the ratio 



a? 

should be on_drccl, not en, 

to one. A me * has a 

blast effect Lei and times. :hat 

of a one-.ton i weapon, not 
one hundred i .;■•>, which is v.hat 
it would be il .ussinger’s cube-root 
rule were in iact valid. This may 
possibly explain why Kissinger 
(thinks that ii vc-hundrecbkiloton 
weapons are appropriate lor inclu¬ 
sion in an arsenal for a limited nu¬ 
clear strategy designed to spare 
from annihilation the inhabitants 
of the geographic area in which the 
campaign is to be fought. Errors in 
fact of an order of magnitude of 
one hundred to one can have sig¬ 
nificant implications for doctrine. 

T/ r xssincf.r repeatedly, almost regret- 
-2--K fully, remarks that LI.S. doc- 
, trine has conceded the initial blow 
in nuclear war to the enemy. The 
implication of this way of putting 
it is thoroughly misleading. If our 
p reparat ions were not such as to 
enable us to survive an initial blow 
and still retaliate, our posture 
would be an invitation to surprise 
attack. On the one hand, we would 


tempi ;he enemy to strike first. On 
tlu other, we would be tempted to 
initiate .1 preventive war ourselves 
in ./idei to iorestall the attack we 
would otherwise have to expect. 
Our strategic preparation must 
therefore be designed against the 
-rmTHTYg^nry; t hat the enemy strikes 
first . Our oft en^^tated poli cy, how ¬ 
e ver, is tTuTT^wc wou Id probably^ 
meet certain types of n on nuclear 

aggression by initiating a_nu clear 

attack ourselves. O ur doctr ine does 
1 lot tfiereio re "necessarily^ concede 
t he first nuclear blow to the enemy. 

Kissinger has great faith in the 

power of doctrine. At the close ol 
the book he says: . . in foreign 

policy certainty is conferred at least 
.is much by philosophy as by fact. 
It derives from the imposition of 
purpose on events." At the begin¬ 
ning of the book he says: ‘‘For 
better or for worse strategy must 
henceforth be charted against the 
ominous assumption that any ^wa r 
is like ly to be. a nuclear war. " I see 
little purpose in making every war, 
even a limited war, a nuclear one. 

Flight Back Where We Started? 

Kissinger makes his argument in 
favor of a strategy of limited nu¬ 
clear war depend on the proposi¬ 
tion that it is possible to design a 
system of limitations and a body 
of military tactics for a war in 
Europe that would permit the use 
of nuclear weapons, but only 
against limited targets in a limited 
geographic area and with weapons 
of limited type and size, and there¬ 
by defend western Europe without 
destroying Russia, the United Stales, 
or western Europe. Perhaps it will 
be possible to design such a system 
and to secure the concurrence of 
the European countries that are 
to be defended and also that of the 
Soviet Union. I doubt, however, that 
the system Kissinger proposes makes 
much of a contribution toward such 
a goal. 

He proposes a geographic limita¬ 
tion of five hundred miles on either 
side < ; an initL. demarcation line. 
Fie also proposes that any city, and 
an area of ti: ~ mile s* radius sur¬ 
rounding it, ^ . be declared an 
open city if it contains no military 
installations such as airfields or 
missile installations. He leaves the 
reader uess whether these ex- 
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eluded areas (both the areas be¬ 
yond the one-thousand-mile combat 
zone and the open cities) are to be 
excluded from all military activities 
or only from nuclear military activ¬ 
ities. 

If the former, then the outcome 
of the war will be determined by 
the forces in being within the non* 
excluded area on D Day, because 
reinforcement and resupply after 
D Day will be ruled out. Such 
a system would put a premium on 
a secret pre-D Day build-up, in 
which it would seem the Russians 
might have considerable natural 
advantages. If the latter reading is 
assumed, that the exclusion applies 
only to nuclear weapons, then the 
war may become largely a conven¬ 
tional war for control of the areas 
excluded from nuclear attack. In any 
case there are few if any areas in 
western Europe in which the cities 
are more than sixty miles apart. If 
it is possible to exclude one’s own 
cities Irom destruction by declaring 
them open, I should think every 
European country would insist on 
declaring all its cities open. We 
are then right hack where we 
started from: Either the Russians 
under threat of massive retaliation 
forswear aggression against western 
Europe or the war Kissinger con¬ 
templates is a conventional war. 

T n the nuclear ace everyone must 
^ he for the limitation of war, if 
war itself cannot be eliminated. But 
if the limitations are really to stand 
up under the immense pressures 
of even a “little'* war. it would 
seem something more is required 
than a Rube Goldberg chart of 
arbitrary limitations, weightless 
weapons, flying platforms with no 
fuel requirements, and tactics based 
on no targets for attack and no 
logistic or communication vulnera¬ 
bilities to defend. 

In spite of what seem to me to 
be its serious shortcomings, Kissing¬ 
er's book makes a distinct contri¬ 
bution to the continuing debate on 
the central strategic questions fac¬ 
ing us and facing the world. No¬ 
where else is as full a treatment pf 
the background material necessary 
to a consideration of these questions 
brought together. But the debate 
must go on. No resting place is yet 
in sight. 
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GERALD WE ALES 


'Thin Okdkai of (in hfk r Pinfold, bv 
Evelyn Waugh. J.utlr. ISrozon. S3.75. 

Evelyn Waugh’s ntnrk have ordinar¬ 
ily grown out oi some personal ex¬ 
perience thin has provided a back¬ 
ground he could people with his 
brittle and funny characters or that 
has suggested an idea around which 
he could build a satirical plot. Thus 
Black Mischief, his early novel about 
an attempt to modernize a primitive 
culture, grew out of his trip to 
Ethiopia in 1930 to cover the coro¬ 
nation of Haile Selassie, and The 
Loved One , his short, sharp story of 
death and burial in southern Cali¬ 
fornia, followed on an assignment 
from Life to do an arti< le on Forest 
Lawn Cemetery in Los Angeles. It is 
not surprising then that his new 
novel, The Ordeal of Gilbert Pin¬ 
fold, is about a middle-aged novelist 
who suffers from hallucinations: 
Waugh himself went through such a 
hallucinatory bout in 1954. 

When Aldous Huxley took to 
mescalin a lew years ago, he recorded 
hk hallucinations as though he were 
a sensitive scientist in search of color¬ 
ful and comfortable data and then 
tried- to transmute the results into a 
vaguely philosophical suggestion. No 
such path is possible for Waugh. 
After his hallucinations he began to 
look for a plot on which he could 
hang his experience; his new novel 
is a frank attempt to make comic 
capital out of what happened to 
him three years ago. Ideally, 
Waugh s approach should be more 
rewarding than Huxley's. But the 
plot is excessively slim and the 
comedy only intermittently funny. 

Voices Come, Voices Go 

All that the new book can offer by 
way of story is the voice-haunted 
voyage of the hero from England to 
Port Said. Gilbert Pinfold, sensing 
imminent collapse, decides that a 
trip to Ceylon will be a restorative. 
Almost as soon as he gets on board 
the S.S. Caliban he begins to he:.:* 
noises—a clog snuffling in the cor¬ 
ridor, a pr. yer meeting beneath the 
floor of hi cabin, a band that mixes 


ja// and esoteric lndi.u mtsic. Then 
come the voices. I hrv him, 

accuse him of all manno wxfal 
misrepresentation, excite hm» *nh 
lurid dramatic incidents (in cm* >hc 
captain beats a steward to d< ; ' 
and threaten him with violence \ 
first tiie whole ship stvnis to be u> 
voiced :n a plot against him, bu; 
as the voyage goes forward the voices 
dwindle to three-Mr. Angel, the 
ringleader, at once domineering and 
cringing; harsh-voiced Goncril; and 
amorous Margaret. When hr jban 
dons the ship at Port Said. hoping 
to escape them, the three voices fol¬ 
low him as he flies to Ceylon and 
back again to England, leaving him 
only when he gets back to London 
Medically, there may be an explana 
lion for Pinfold's hallucinations* 
the sleeping powder that he takes 
mixed with creme de menthe, the 
large gray pills that he uses to help 
along the effect of the powder, the 
wine and brandy that he pours liber¬ 
ally after the drugs-but aesthetically 
there is not. 7 he voices come, the 
voices go, but their arrival and de¬ 
parture are as pointless as Pinfold s 
trip to Ceylon. 

Perhaps it is too much to ask that 
a significant story be lormed out ol 
the hallucinations. A note at the 
front of the book seems to embody 
its raison d'etre: “Since his discon¬ 
certing voyage he has learned that a 
great number of sane people suffer 
in this way from time to nm< H< 
believes this record may ainuv 
them.’’ I cannot testify to the effect 
of the novel on Waugh's fellow suf¬ 
ferers, but by ordinary, nonhalluci* 
natory standards it is not realK vei\ 
amusing. Some of the episodes that 
he overhears seem to parodv adven¬ 
ture tales or sentimental radio pro¬ 
grams and are effective enough on 
that level. But most of the book i> 
filled only with nagging voices that 
are likely to be as tiresome to the 
reader as they are to Pinfold. 

for all its defioicncie as a 
comic novel, The O ideal of Gil¬ 
bert Pinfold is fascinating for what 
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tucnud choirs ;uui io secure origi¬ 
nals or replicas ior most of the major 
\cnaissance instruments. Among 
ilie rare instruments that arc now 
io\hc heard in then proper context 
.u \ Vo Musica’s concerts are the 
(the medieval fiddle), the 
;sa\ r\ (King David’s instrument 
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the 
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most 
live 

can hoj 
was mad 

Josef McVtin oL Vienna and is a 
plicate o\ an instrument in 
Eyck painting. (Flemish painting, 
with its meticulous detail, is a major 
source of 1Y1 formation about instru¬ 
ments that! have otherwise disap¬ 
peared.) 

N kxt season’s schkdii.k repre¬ 
sents about half the number of 
appearances which would be nec¬ 
essary to give\Pro Musica’s mem¬ 
bers a decent living from early mu¬ 
sic alone. Greinbcrg supplements 
his concert income with writing, 
foundation grants, and a teaching 
job at the Man mis College; lvra in is 
takes individual jlupils and teaches 
at two New York jVivatc elementary 
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my medieval illustrations of 
Old Testament) , hand bells 
percussion, the little medieval 
the one-keyed llute, and— 
emarkable of all—the porta- 
or|an, so small that the player 
Id it on his lap. 1 he organ 
|e to Green berg's order by 
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Van 
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by Henry A. Kissinger. Harper. $5. 

In January, 1951, Mr. Dulles de¬ 
livered his lamous speech at the 
Council on Foreign Relations in 
which the doctrine ol massive re¬ 
taliation was announced. Jn the 
audience were a numbel ol people 
who had long wrestled with prob¬ 
lems of strategy and politics in a 
nuclear age, and around the room 
one could see many w hose expre s- 
sions m ade it clear that'they c ould 
ha rdly believe their ears as Mr. 
thdles continued from point to 
point. When the speech was over 
a number of us met in the bar and 
exchanged reactions. It seemed al¬ 
most inconceivable that at the very 


moment when the loss of our atoin- 
which 

bc- 


monopoly, 


1C 


foreseen as 


schools; Bray ton L^wis manages t 
Holiday Bookshoj 
still free-lance the 
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choral groups (Ob 
last year as soloist \\n 
York Philharmonic) 
progress has been stc; 
out every year to a wic 
and it is now more t 
that eventuallv its m 


hc^ A 


c oming an actuality . 

should announce in 
offensive terms wl>at 
\vas 


Fad long been 
probability, was 


Mr. Dulles 
blatant and 
he claimed 


The others 
instrumental 
relies and with 
in appeared 
the New 
he group's 
reaching 
audience, 
an possible 
\nbers will 

be able to devote duiV full-time 
professional attention \io early 
music. 

The importance of tiuV accom¬ 
plishment cannot be overstated. If 
Pro Musica establishes itself as 
permanent institution in American 
musical life, our conservatories, 
which are nothing if not practical, 
will begin to give early music qjie at¬ 
tention it merits—not as a cur 
but as a major and immense!* va 
ried utterance of the human spirit. 
The rest will take care of itself: 
There never was anything wring 
with early music that professional 
performances couldn’t cure. 


OT new do ar med the doctrine 
of depending “primarily upon a 
great capacity to retaliate, instant¬ 
ly, by means and at places of our 
choosing.” 

From the end ol the war, and the 
has tv “point” demobilization that 
followed it, until the fall of 19'19 
the military support foi United 
States policy rested on a capability 
for atomic retaliation a nd up on 
little else. The budget ceiling ol 
$73 toSl l billion permitted little in 
the wav of conventional forces. 




r when, in the fall ol HMD, the 
Chinese mainland had been 
vaptured by the Communists and 
the Russians had tested their first 
atomic bomb, it became evident to 
those who dealt with military-po¬ 
litical policy matters in Washington 
that both our past military-political 
doctrine and the concrete efforts 
we were making in support of that 
doctrine were grossly inadequate. 
Faced with the imminent loss of our 
atomic monopoly, we would need to 
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really increased cfLort to 
inst the dangers ol So¬ 
viet atomic attack or threat of at- 
i;u k. And we were clearly giving 


make a 
provide aga 


i.iadcuuaic attention 


protection 


i<> providing 
the nccevsarx tools lor military 
against limited military 
and to support die man¬ 
ifold requirements ol the successful 
conduct of the cold war. 
war in which victory in 


possibi 

In the .spring of 1950 a 
icy was formulated in .. 
Security Council documei. 
N.S.C. f>8. This policy w 


National 
t entitled 
aoproved 


i n principle by President Truman 
in April of that year. The detailed 
programs t o suppo rt the new policy 
were being developed when the at¬ 
tack on South Korea took place in 
June, 1950. lav Korean War was 
a limited war lought lor limited 
objectives under the cover of a rap¬ 
idly developing nuclear capability 
for genual war, in a manner gener¬ 
ally conforming to the policy laid 
down in N.S.C. I >8. 

Secretary Dulles’s massive-retalia¬ 
tion statement did not announce 
a new doctrine but a return tLL Ji 
prc-1950 doct rine. It was not a step 
forward; it was a step backward—a 
step back dictated not by new stra¬ 
tegic considerations but by domes¬ 
tic political and budgetary consid¬ 
erations. Ever since, the rationale 
of our military-political doctrine 
has been a shambles of inconsisten¬ 
cies. inadequacies, and reappraisals 

Henry A. Kissinger, director of a 
group studying the effects of nuclear 
powci on foreign policy for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, has 
i ;w published, as a result of these 
sjaN:,. a book entitled Nuclear 
I V > and Foreign Policy. In 
13b pages be has a field day 
with these inconsistencies, inade¬ 
quacies, and reappraisals. He does 
not, however, concentrate his attack 
< Mr. Dulles and those uhci 
i -.embers of the present administra¬ 
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tion (such as Wilson, Quarles, and 
Nixon ) who still occasionally give 
voice to the massive-retaliation doc- 
trine. He includes in his target for 
attack all our political leaders of 
both parties, all our senior military 
officers, whether Army or Air I : orcc 
generals or Navy admirals, and the 
leading senators and congressmen 
who dr.*:’ with military policy and 
appropriations. In essence what he 
attacks is the over-all approach of 
the United States as a nation to in¬ 
ternational politics and military 
strategy. 

The First Blow 


I find the picture that Kissinger 
presents oversimplified and over¬ 
drawn. It gives inadequate allow¬ 
ance both to the rich and varied 
development of the nation’s politi¬ 
cal thinking and strategic ideas in 

! response to the rapid evolution of 
this country’s position in the world 
; and to the very real difficulties that 
its policy has had to face. Kissinger 
gives the impression that with one 
adequate doctrine all would have 
been much easier. He seems to im¬ 
ply that such a doctrine would have 
called cither for a preventive big 
war or for a series of little offensive 
wars during the period of our 
atomic monopoly. He suggests that 
our doctrine made it impossible to 
conceive of s uch a s trategy. These 
things were all conceived of. They 
were rejected for what seemed to me, 
and still seem to me, very good and 
sufficient reason. The only people 
whose doctrinal and strategic ideas 
are referred to with approval by Kis¬ 
singer are Lenin, Stalin, Mao, Hitler, 
and Napoleon—though I do not 
mean to suggest that he endorses all 
their views. Doctrine appropriate 
to a revolutionary dictator may be 
intellectually stimulating and we 
may in fact have much to learn 
from it. But the basis of our pur- 
\ pose, our situation, and our task 

l as a nation are so different from those 

\ of the revolutionary dictators as to 
suggest that we leerv of adopting 
too much of theii* point of view 
for ourselves. 

Many of the points, however, 
that Kissinger develops against the 
| positions of a bsolute peace, or of 
t absolute war are well developed 
and at times brilliantly put. Much 
of what he says needs saying, and 



needs to be repeated again and 
again. 

The book is hard to read. My 
first impression was that this was 
due to the time pressure under 
which the book was written and 
was largely a matter of style. On 
going over it a second time, I have 
the impression that the difficulty is 
more deep-seated. I here are sev¬ 
eral hundred passages in which 
either the facts or the logic seem 
'doubtful, or at least unclear. 

At one point, for instance, he 
says that the blast and heat effects 
of weapons increase only by the 
cube root of their stepped-up ex¬ 
plosive power, and that the blast 
clfcct ol the twcnty-kiloton bomb 
exploded over Hiroshima was only 
ten ti mes great er than a twenty-ton 
TNT blockbuster. T he applicable 
rule of thumb is the square ol the 
cube root, and therefore the ratio 



should be o ne hundred , not ten, 
to one. A megaton weapon has a 
ijlast ellect ten thousand times that 
of a one-ton TNT weapon, not 
one hundred times, which is what 
ii would be if Kissinger’s cube-root 
rule were in lact valid. Ibis may 
possibly explain why Kissinger 
thinks that fivc-hundred-kiloton 
weapons are appropriate for inclu¬ 
sion in an arsenal lor a limited nu¬ 
clear strategy designed to spare 
from annihilation the inhabitants 
of the geographic area in which the 
campaign is to be fought. Errors i n 
fact of an order of m agnitude of 
one hundred to one can have sig¬ 
nificant implications for doctrine. 

K issing rR repeatedly, al most_repr et- 
JAHy, remarks that U.S. doc¬ 
trine has c onceded the initial blow 
in nuclear war to- the en emy. The 
implication of this way of putting 
it is thoroughly misleading. II our 
preparations were not such as to 
enable us to survive an initial blow 
and still retaliate, our posture 
would be an invitation to surprise 
attack. On the one hand, we would 


tempt die cuemy to stii^ Inst. On 
the other, we woum be .erupted to 
initiate a preventive war ourselves 
in order to forestall me attack we 
would otherwise have to expect. 
Our strategic preparation mim 
therefore be d esign ed against the 
c ontingen cy that ike enemy strikes 
fust. Our obeli .soiled policy, how ¬ 
e ver, is chat we would probabi y 
meet certain tvpes ol non-nuclear 

aggression b\ initiating a nuclear 

a ttack ourselves. Our doctrine djjes 

i j ot thcrclore necessarily concede 
t he first nuclear blow to the enemy. 

Kissinger has great faith m tTTe 

power ol doctrine. At the close of 
the book he says: . . in foreign 

policy c£rumjiy i s conferred a t least 
as m uch by philosophy as ~I7y l act. 

11^derives fro m the imposit ion of 
p urpose on even ts.” At the begin¬ 
ning ol the book he says: ‘Tor 
better or for worse strategy must 
henceforth be charted against the 
omi nous as sumption that CkjTyDWJIV 
is llkelv to b e a nudeam .war.” I see 
little purpose in making every war, 
even a limited war, a nuclear one. 

Right Back Where We Started? 

Kissinger makes his argument in 
favor ol a s;rategy of limited nu¬ 
clear war depend on the proposi¬ 
tion that it is possible to design a 
system ol limitations and a body 
of military tactics lor a war in 
Europe ihat would permit the use 
of nuclear weapons, but only 
against limited targets m a limited 
geographic area and with, weapons 
ol limited type and size, and there¬ 
by defend western Europe.* without 
destroying Russia, the United States, 
or western Europe. Perhaps it will 
be possible to design such a system 
and to secure the concurrence of 
the European countries that are 
to be del ended and also that ol the 
Soviet l Ton. I doubt, however, that 
the svstem Kiss inger propose s makes 
much of a contribution toward such 
a goal. 

He proposes a geographic limita¬ 
tion of five hundred miles on either 
side of an initial demarcation line. 
I-Ic also proposes that any city, and 
an area of t hirty miles’ ra dius sur¬ 
rounding it, can be declared an 
open city if it contains no military 
installations such as airfields or 
missile installations. He leaves the 
reader to guess whether these ex- 
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eluded areas (both, die areas be¬ 
yond die one-thousand-milc combat 
/one and the open cities) are to be 
excluded from all military activities 
or only Irom nuclear military activ¬ 
ities. 

If the former, then the outcome 
of the war will be determined by 
the forces in being within the non- 
excluded area on I) Day, because 
reinforcement and resupply after 
D Day will be ruled out. Such 
a system would put a premium on 
a secret pre-D Day build-up, in 
which it would seem the Russians 
might have considerable natural 
advantages. If the latter reading is 
assumed, that the exclusion applies 
only to nuclear weapons, then the 
war may become largely a conven¬ 
tional war for control of the areas 
excluded from, nuclear attack. In any 
lease there are few if any areas in 
/ western Europe in whi ch the cit ies 
tare more th an sixt apart. It 

it is possible to exclude one's own 
cities from destruction by declaring 
them open, 1 should think every 
European country would insist on 
declaring all its cities open. We 
are then right back where we 
started from: Either the Russians 
under threat of massive retaliation 
forswear aggression against western 
Europe or the war Kissinger con¬ 
templates is a conventional war . 

I N thk ni'C i .kak a(»k evcryonc jiiit s t 
b e for the limitation of war, if 
w ar itself can 11 ot b c eli mi mated . But 
if the limitations are really to stand 
up under the immense pressures 
of even a “little” war. it would 
seem something more is required 
I than a Rube Goldberg chart of 
arbitrary limitations, weightless 
| weapons, flying platforms with no 
! fuel requirements, and tactics based 
I on no .targets for attack and no 
logistic or communication vulnera¬ 
bilities to defend. 

In spite of what seem to me to 
be its serious shortcomings, Kissing¬ 
er’s book makes a distinct contri¬ 
bution to the continuing debate on 
the central strategic questions fac¬ 
ing us and facing the world. No¬ 
where else is as full a treatment of 
the background material necessary 
to a consideration of these questions 
brought together. But the debate 
must go on. No resting place is yet 
in sight. 


'T'llh' yKDKAJ. OF GlI.RF.Kl PlNFOM), by 

Evel\i Waugh. Little, Brown. S3.7 5. 
Evelyn XvLuigh’s novels have ordinar¬ 
ily grown y>ut of some personal ex¬ 
perience th\i has provided a back¬ 
ground he \ould people with his 
brittle and ftmny characters or that 
has suggested ;\i idea around which 
he could build Asatirical plot. Thus 
Black Mischief) hfk early novel about 
an attempt to modernize a primitive- 
culture, grew out\of his trip to 
Ethiopia in 1930 to \ovcr the coro¬ 
nation of Haile Selassie, and The 
Loved One, his short, s)»arp story of 
death and burial in southern Cali¬ 
fornia. followed on an Assignment 
from Life to do an article Yn Forest 
Lawn Cemetery in Los Angeles. It is 
not surprising then that hY new 
novel, The Ordeal of Gilberts Bin- 
fold, is about a middle-aged novelist 
who suffers from hallucinations: 
Waugh himself went through suchYi 
hallucinatory bout in 1954. \ 

When Aldous Huxley took to^ 
mescal in a few years ago, he recorded 
his hallucinations as though he were 
a sensitive scientist in search of color- 
fid and comfortable data and then 
tried to transmute the results into a 
vaguely philosophical suggestion. No 
such path is possible for Waugh. 
After his hallucinations he began to 
look for a plot on which he could 
hang his experience; his new novel 
is a frank attempt to make comic 
capital out of what happened to 
him three years ago. Ideally, 
Waugh's approach should be more 
rewarding than Huxley’s. But the 
plot is excessively slim and the 
comedy only intermittently funny. 


All that the new book can offer by 
way of story is the voice-haunted 
voyage of the hero from England to 
Port Said. Gilbert Pinfold, sensing 
imminent collapse, decides that a 
trip to Ceylon will be a restorative. 
Almost as soon as he gets on board 
the S.vS. Caliban he begins to hear 
noises—a dog snuflling in the cor¬ 
ridor, a prayer meeting beneath the 
floor of his cabin, a band that mixes 


jazz and esoteric Indian music. Then 
come the voices. They taunt him, 
accuse him ot all manner of social 
misrepresentation, excite him with 
lurid dramatic incidents (in one, the 
captain heats a steward to death), 
and threaten him with violence. At 
first the whole ship seems to be in¬ 
volved in a plot against him. hut 
as the woyage goes forward the voices 
dwindle to three—Mr. Angel, the 
ringleader, at once domineering and 
cringing; harsh-voiced Goncril; and 
amorous Margaret. When he aban¬ 
dons the ship at Port Said, hoping 
to escape them, the three voices fol¬ 
low him as he Hies to Ceylon and 
back again to England, leaving him 
only when he gets back to London. 
Medically, there may be an explana¬ 
tion for Pinfold’s hallucinations— 
the sleeping powder that he takes 
mixed with creme de menthe, tlu* 
large gray pills that he uses to help 
along the effect of the powder, the 
wine and brandy that he pours liber- 
kally after the drugs—but aesthetically 
\here is not. The voices come, the 
voices go, but their arrival and de¬ 
parture .are as pointless as Pinfold’s 
trim to Ceylon. 

PtAhaps it is too much to ask that 
a significant story he formed out ol 
the hallucinations. A note at tin- 
front ol\thc book seems to embods 
its raiso?\d’etre: “Since his discon 
ccrting voyage he lias learned that a 
great numhVr of sane people suffci 
in this way From time to time. He 
believes this \ record may amuse 
them.” I cannol testily to tlu* effect 
of the novel on Waugh’s fellow suf¬ 
ferers, but by ordinary, nonhalluci- 
natory standards itVs not really very 
amusing. Some of t\c episodes that 
he overhe; i \ 

turc tales or sentimcnYil radio pro 
grams and ai ivAenougl 

that level. But most of chc hook h 
filled only with nagging voices that 
are likely to be as tircsonic to tin- 
reader as they arc to Pin 1 oloi. 

■\7'kt for all its deficiencies\as a 
comic novel. The Ordeal of\hi 
herl Pinfold is fascinating for v.Y 


Voices Come, Voices Go 
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